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Charivaria 


GOERING has issued two proclamations regarding Crete. 
It is feared that there will be another unless he gets his 
medal. 


fe) ° 


“The FUEHRER is careless of his personal appearance,” 
says a German newspaper. 
he has just got used to it. 


Maybe so. But in our opinion 


°o ° 


An Experiment With Time 


“Pillbox construction and 
other fortification works are 
proceeding along the entire line. 
Work goes on 24 days a day.” 

Evening Paper. 
° ° 

A German writer says that 
when Herr HITLER arrives 
in London the first place he 
will visit will be the County 
Hall. But not unless he is 
varrying his gas-mask. 





°o °o 





Police raided a club in the West End last week. It seems 
that the management had put on a couponless cabaret. 


° ° 
Gardeners are urged to plant some flower-seeds this year. 
It is thought that the feeding of wild birds should not cease 
altogether. 
° ° 
Owing to the cheese shortage a naturalist is endeavouring 
to breed a type of mouse that likes potato in its mousetraps. 






Margarine is said to be good for sunburn. A ruling will 
shortly be given as to whether a nudist can use his clothing 
coupons to purchase the stuff for external use. 

° ° 


It is now only a question of time before HiTLEeR asks the 
world for a free hand in the universe. 


° °o 


Passed by Censor 
“Our preacher at the 0°00 a.m. 
service at St. Luke’s will be the 
Rev.”—Lances. Church Magazine. 


° ° 

A bearded figure seen by 
a Swiss guide climbing on 
all fours up a crevasse in 
the Alps was found to be « 
goat and not, as first sus- 
pected, an infiltrating Nazi 
technician disguised as one. 





ns 


By the way, what has Switzerland done not to be 
encircling the Reich ? 


o o 


° ° 

A ringside spectator at a New York boxing match who 
was laying odds on one of the contestants received a punch 
on the nose from the other. There’s a lesson for Vichy in 
this. 


o °o 


An Oxfordshire man claims that he has the oldest lawn 
in England. 


The worm-holes are guaranteed genuine. 
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“I’m rather proud of my tobacco plant.” 


Cause for 


OU’ve heard, I suppose, dear, 
about the Green Man?” 

“T don’t think so, Miss 
Littlemug. I know the Red Lion, at 
Ham St. Foggarty, had trouble over 
the renewal of its licence, but I don’t 
think——” 

“Dear, I must ask you to remember 
that England is at war. In case you’ve 
forgotten it, I may add that I am quite 
unable to offer you anything in the 
way of refreshment except a cup of tea 
without, I am afraid, more than one 
lump of sugar, and a little bun-loaf and 
some honey.” 

“Honestly, I think that’s wonderful. 
And I really haven’t forgotten about 
England being at war. I just thought 
you were going to tell me something 
about a pub called ‘i 

“You're thinking of G. K. Chester- 
ton or someone like that. My mind 
doesn’t run in those sort of channels 
at all, dear—least of all at a time like 
the present. As quite a child, it was 
always said of me by my very dear 
Aunt Katy that I could grasp the 
essentials of a situation. ‘That child,’ 





Annoyance 


she said, ‘has not got a good head for 
detail. She forgets many little things 
here, there and everywhere—but give 
her the essentials, and she takes hold 
of them with almost a masculine 
firmness of grasp.’ Aunt Katy may 
have been overstating the case—she 
was particularly fond of me—but she 
was a woman of extraordinary dis- 
cernment, and that was what she 
always said. So that, really, is probably 
the whole explanation.” 

“Of this affair at the Green Man, 
Miss Littlemug ?”’ 

“Of, dear.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said of, not at. When you persist 
in saying af, you are assuming the 
existence of a licensed house, which 
you have rather fantastically named 
the Green Man.” 

“T really did know one, Miss Little- 
mug, that was called the Green Man. 
It was in Gloucestershire.” 

“Gloucestershire isn’t a county I 
care about. In fact I may say that 
I have never been there.” 

“But do go on about the Green 
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Man, please. I still don’t feel that 
I have quite understood.” 

“Very well, dear, it’s probably my 
fault. I haven’t made the position 
clear. I quite see what you mean. I 
can only point out to you that the 
whole situation in Europe is very far 
from simple at the moment and that I 
have never pretended that I could put 
it all into a nutshell and explain it in 
one word—neither more nor less.” 

“Less would be rather difficult.” 

“That’s exactly what I say. But I 
do feel, and shall continue to feel, that 
one ought to think over this extra- 
ordinary information about the Green 
Man very carefully indeed, if only so 
as to be prepared. But I see you don’t 
agree with me, so we'll say no more 
about it. Have you read a most 
delightful murder story—really charm- 
ing—called ‘He Swallowed His Boots,’ 
by an American writer?” 

“Really and truly, Miss Littlemug, 
I’d rather hear about the extraordinary 
information, if you don’t mind. If it’s 
anything confidential I’ll keep it to 
myself.” 

“Dear, I don’t want you to think 
that I was told it by the Prime 
Minister in person or anything like 
that. At the same time we all know 
what careless talk is—and I may add 
that I’ve often wondered whether Miss 
Dodge and that unfortunate asthmatic 
sister of hers won’t end up in the 
Tower of London before the war’s over 
—and I make a point of being careful. 
But when I heard about the Green 
Man I distinctly said to myself: This 
means something.” 

“And did it?” 

“Yes, dear. It meant exactly what 
the wireless said.” 

“The wireless ?” 

“Tt was from the wireless that I 
obtained my information.” 
“About the Green 

Littlemug ?”’ 

‘Yes, dear. It seems that in Crete 
some of these Nazi parachutists came 
down with their clothes, their hands 
and their faces perfectly green all over. 
And we must evidently be prepared for 
the same kind of thing here in the 
event of this invasion. Naturally, it 
would add very considerably to one’s 
surprise if the invader had a bright- 
green face.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘But that, dear, is nothing. Nothing 
at all. No. That isn’t what troubles 
me for a moment.” 

se No 2 ” 

“Oh,no. Not forone moment. Now 
I know what to expect it won’t upset 
me in the least if they land in their 
thousands, and with their faces every 
colour of the rainbow, on the dear 


Man, Miss 
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little front lawn. You can see it from 
the window, dear, where you sit, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, I can. But I should hate to 
see thousands of green-faced men 
landing on it, I must say.” 

“Nonsense, dear. That, as I say, 
will be nothing at all. I shall cope with 
it without the slightest difficulty. 
What does worry me is the feeling of 
uncertainty that I’ve had ever since 
and which is rather spoiling my 
pleasure in the garden. Even now, 
without my glasses, I do not feel 
perfectly certain about what ought 
most undoubtedly to be one of my 
currant bushes.” E. M. D. 


° ° 


The Library 


“ETT will be a perfectly simple job,” 
said the C.S.M. when he ap- 
pointed me Company Librarian. 

“A box containing a hundred books has 

arrived from the W.V.S., and all you 

have to do is to make a list of them 
and stick it on the Company Notice 

Board.” 

“Yes, Sir,” I said. 

“Then of course you will have to 
devise some sort of simple filing system 
so that you can keep a check on the 
books that go out. I have a lot of 
obsolete medical cards that you might 
adapt for the purpose, crossing out the 
diseases and substituting the authors’ 
names, and that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Tt might be a good idea too if you 
glanced through the books before you 
made the list, so that you could give a 
brief outline of the plot. That would 
save people borrowing, as it were, a pig 
in a poke. Perhaps a few notes about 
the author might be useful too. I’m 
giving you the job because I know you 
are a writer yourself, and so of course 
you will know all about most of the 
authors; but if there are any you can’t 
do off-hand, there’s an encyclopedia 
down at the Vicarage, and if you 
mention my name the Vicar will let 
you use it.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

“Now, as regards time. The books 
will be kept in Company Office, and we 
don’t want a herd of men in and out all 
day, so I suggest you run the library 
in the evenings, say from 1800 to 2000. 
That will leave you time to get your 
cleaning-up done after you finish.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

“And of course you will get the 
biggest demand at the week-ends. 
You won’t want to be tied to Company 
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Office all Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday, so you’d better fix definite 
times. And refuse absolutely to serve 
anybody out of hours, because if you 
once start doing that the whole system 
will break down.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“And don’t forget that you are in 
absolute charge, and that whatever 
regulations you make must be strictly 
adhered to. The best way will be to 
write out a card for every man in the 
Company, and then when he takes a 
book you put down the name of his 
book on the card, and he signs against 
it to prove that he has had it. Only 
one book per man at once, of course. 
It will take you a few minutes to do 
what may be called the preparatory 
work, and so I will let you off half 
an hour earlier this afternoon.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

“And don’t forget what I said about 
making people stick to the rules. The 
officers and myself are already using 
the library, and we shall expect things 
to be all shipshape. I took Three Men 
in a Boat out of the box when it 
arrived, and a detective thing by that 
woman who was in the papers some 
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time back in connection with a para- 
chutist or something. I believe it is 
called The Something Ruby. Anyway, 
make sure you enter it on your lists. 
Then Lieutenant Vague took a big 
green book, all about fishing, and The 
Shropshire Lad ; and the O.C. borrowed 
half a dozen big ones to prop up his 
bedside-table. You’d better pop into 
his tent sometime and make a list of 
them, but don’t on any account move 
the table, because he is very particular 
about having it just where he wants 
it to save fumbling for matches and 
things in the night. Captain Castiron 
and Lieutenant Mountain were also at 
the box soon after it arrived, and I 
expect they'll tell you what they took, 
if they haven’t lost them. You'll have 
to wait till Lieutenant Flower comes 
back from leave to find out if he had 
any. Actually I believe he passed one 
on to Sergeant Draper.” 

“Yes, Siz.” 

“T suppose you will really need as 
much as half an hour this afternoon to 
get things straight?” 

*T think I will, Sir.” 

“The great thing,” concluded the 
C.S.M., ‘is to avoid muddle.” 


“ Lor’ love you, Mrs. Pierce, sti carrying yours and we 
had our gas exercise last Monday?” 
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The War on the Marches 


A Holiday Interlude 


T Lembury the great quiet seems to set in. The year 
is very late, and there is no may-flower, nor, so they 
tell us at the fishing shop, any mayfly yet on the 

streams; so we talk about olive and blue duns, and even 
the march brown, and those local flies which are hush-hush 
devices calculated by local inventors to “kill” at any time 
and almost in any weather. Nobody is interested in the 
air war on London, but only in the air war on Lembury. 
There has not been a bomb dropped perhaps within thirty 
miles these twenty months, but “we always get up and sit 
on the stairs,” says Miss Carmichael, the tackle dispenser, 
“when we hear the siren go, so as to be perfectly ready.” 
Perfectly ready to do what? we wonder, but don’t like to 
inquire. The Lembury siren sounded fairly often, we 
gather, during the spring, for these valleys lie under the 
route of the bombers going to Manchester and Merseyside 
and the Clyde, but it hasn’t sounded now for nearly a 
month. “And a week ago they had to take it to pieces,” 
she tells us, “‘because a bird built its nest in it.” We have 
a faint curiosity to know what kind of bird was so con- 
temptuous of the Luftwaffe, but she cannot tell us that. 
“We had to send it to Worcester to be mended while the 
moon was on the wane,” she goes on, and they hope to get 
it back before the bright nights of June begin. 

There is an hour and a half to wait before the last stage 
of the journey, for after Lembury the train runs straight 
into the Welsh hills and stops because they are too hard to 
climb; so it very sensibly steams back again. In fear of 
famine when we get to Hinton and beyond, we buy a fresh 
haddock, a cake far richer than London could produce, and 
two packets of twenty cigarettes. “I always keep a few 
twenties under the counter,” says the tobacconist, “but 
they most buy the tens round about here.” The habit 
of “keeping a few things under the counter” seems to be 
as common in Lembury as it is perhaps in other parts. . . . 

After Hinton we still have six miles to go in a hired car 
majestic with age and tied together with bits of string. 
None of the parcels that we sent from London nearly a 
week ago seems to have got as far as Hinton yet. Our 
lightning eight hours’ swoop from Paddington has preceded 
them no doubt by days and days; but Mrs. Evans who 
“comes in” to the cottage has found for us potatoes and 
cabbages and butter and eggs. We are a little surprised to 
see the butter, but she explains that people do not ‘“‘seem 
to care very much for margarine in these parts,” and we 
take her word for it. 

Egg-rationing has not yet begun, but there are rumours 
of it and we discuss it with Mrs. Dixon, the farmer’s wife. 
She owns so vast a multitude of hens that they seem to fill 
the road as we walk down to the ford; they march upon 
us like a great army, expectant of food—White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds—and halt as we reach them, and about- 
turn and march along behind us. We are prisoners among 
a mass formation of hens. Others of them roam the fields 
for a square mile, laying their eggs in places that only Mrs. 
Dixon knows. We say to Mrs. Dixon that as soon as eggs 
are rationed she will have to send all her eggs to a 
Government-controlled station, and if she wants any for 
herself to buy them back again. She answers mildly that 
“it seems the Government will have to appoint a Food 
Inspector to walk about with every hen,” and we agree 
that this is probably just what the Government. will 
do. No expenditure in unnecessary salaries is too great 


a burden for the ample shoulders of the State to bear. 
But Mrs. Evans keeps ducks . 

We don’t know whether ducks’ eggs will be rationed, 
but the ducks themselves have long been a subject of fierce 
discussion on this little border stream, for they live a wild 
piratical life for the most part of the day, steering them- 
selves skilfully through the swift waters broadside on, and 
lying in the harbourage of the bigger pools, and eating, as 
we say, amongst other things, the trout-spawn. 

But Mrs. Evans says they don’t do that, they are very 
fond of snailing. They snail till eleven or nearly twelve 
these light nights, the old drake leading them in. We try 
to see something splendid and romantic in the ordered 
indiscipline of Mrs. Evans’ ducks, breasting the flood all 
day, and out every evening on the old snail, the long snail, 
the snail that is always new. And they are far too clever 
for the foxes, she thinks. 

So we breakfast one morning on hens’ eggs and trout, 
and the next morning on trout and ducks’ eggs. Even if 
we still wanted to complain about the way that the ducks 
disturb our pools, and put the fish down, we could not say 
much, because Mr. Evans is the Section Leader of the local 
Home Guard. He keeps his ammunition and Mills bombs 
in our garage, making it, in fact, a military objective, if 
the Germans only knew. Mr. Evans impresses us by the 
smartness of his uniform and the fact that he always wears 
his bayonet-sword even when he is not carrying his rifle. 
We feel that the defence of the mountains as well as the 
valley are safe in his hands. We are happy that our garage 
in which there is no longer a car (though there are potatoes, 
carrots, wood, coal, gardening implements and an old 
bicycle) should also be the arsenal of the armed forces of 
the Crown . 

The garden is not in good shape, as Mr. Rhys, who 
“does it’? when he feels inclined to do it, is the first to let 
us know. There was a terrible amount of snow in the 
winter; the valley was blocked for days, and there was a 
great flood. ‘The rabbits came in on the storm,” he tells 
us, ‘and barked all the apple trees.” Before we can 
envisage the rabbits as Valkyries he goes on to tell us that 
the mice have eaten all the seeds he carefully put in. They 
have also eaten the tulip stalks. They have also broken 
into the house, and have been eating the corners of the 
books. So we are not sorry to surprise a stoat carrying 
off a mouse at the bottom of the garden. .. . 

Every day comes up cloudy, with a little mild sunshine 
in the afternoon. We settle down to the solitude. If the 
mayfly is still rare, it is certainly expected, for the black- 
backed gulls which raid it every year above the noses of the 
trout are already sending out reconnaissance patrols; the 
herons flap lazily to and fro; the sheep make a frantic din 
as they are dipped in the deepest of the pools, the white- 
faced calves whimper to their mammas, there are cries from 
the buzzards on the hills, and the perpetual drumming of 
snipe. The cuckoo calls, the curlew calls; the ducks 
clamour; the hens yell; the farm colts gallop like thunder; 
a party of evacuated children is playing noisily by the ford; 
now and then a big trout splashes, and five hundred feet 
almost perpendicularly above us, like a new aerial terror, 
there is a tractor ploughing up land that has never been 
turned before. 

And we think we caught some other sound just then. 
Probably only a Messerschmitt. EvoE. 
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“Can you tell me the way to Exminster?” 
“ How do I know you’re not a Fifth Columnist or something?” 
“Well, even if I am, you wouldn’t want me to waste petrol, would you?” 


. O on, Uncle, tell us a fairy 
story!” 
F “Please !” 


“I’m not sure that I’m very good 


” 





at 

“We'll tell you if it’s not good.” 

“We certainly will.” 

“Well, I’ll do what I can. 
then—well——” 

“Come clean, Uncle.” 

“Spill it, big boy.” 

“Sorry. All right. Well. Well, there 
was once a great King, who had seven 
beautiful daughters.” 

“Too many.” 

“How did he feed them ?” 

“Now, the eldest of these daughters 
_ the most beautiful of them 
a > 

“How did that happen? As a rule, 
she’s the : 

“Shut up, Nancy!’ 


Well, 








> 


Fairy Tale 


“Shut up yourself, Richard.” 

“ She was so beautiful; and wherever 
she went she seemed to leave such a 
fragrance that the King called her P 

“Onion?” 

“Orange?” 

“Vanilla Ice?” 

“No. The King called her Nosegay. 
The King was very rich and he loved 
her so much that he covered her with 
jewels and precious stones 

“And onions?” 








“With emeralds and rubies and 
diamonds. She had rings on her 


> 


fingers and 
“Did she have any onions? Or 
eggs! Or ‘i 
“Shut up, Nancy!” 
“Well, could she eat emeralds?” 
“Quiet, please. Now, when the 
Princess Nosegay ; 
“Onion.” 














“Nosegay.” 

“Uncle, couldn’t she be the Princess 
Onion?” 

“Really, Richard. I don’t think . 

“Nancy wants it. Look, Nancy’s 
crying, Uncle!” 

‘““What’s the matter, Nancy?” 

“Hu-hu. I want her to be the 
Princess—hu-hu!—Onion, Uncle.” 

“Nancy has a war-neurosis, Uncle.” 

“Very well. She shall be the 
Princess Onion. Now, on her twenty- 
first birthday a fiery dragon descended 
from the skies and seized the Princess 
in his cruel talons. Everybody at the 
Court was very much surprised 2 

*Didn’t the sirens go?” 

“The what ?” 

“The sirens, Uncle. 
Alert?” 

“Not even a Yellow?” 

“No. Of course not.” 








Was there no 
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‘What an extraordinary borough! 

“Go on, Uncle.” 

“And before they knew what had 
happened the Princess had been 
carried off to the Dragon’s lair. The 
King sent his soldiers and his sailors; 
but the Dragon roared so loudly and 
blew such terrible flames from his 
mouth that he terrified all who came 
near.” 

“But surely, two resolute citizens 
with a stirrup-pump a 

“Shut up!” 

“Had they no sand?” 

“Shut up, Richard!” 

“Many years passed and the King 
was very sad 

“How was the morale 
Princess all this time?” 

“T forgot to tell you that on her first 
christening a good fairy came to the 
Princess 

“Only one?” 

‘‘And gave her some good advice.” 

“Mingy old cow!” 

“Tf you believe in anything strongly 
enough,’ she said ‘sooner or later it will 
come to you, Princess.’”’ 

“Pure wishful thinking!” 

‘*Did she believe in onions, Uncle?” 

“Or eggs?” 

“Or chocolate-cream buns?” 

“Quiet, please. So the Princess, 
though sometimes the Dragon made 
her cry with his roaring, always went 
on believing that one day a handsome 
Prince would come to rescue her.” 

“Why ‘handsome’ ?” 

“Shut up, Richard!” 

“But would she have minded if an 
ugly man had rescued her?” 

“Shut up!” 

“And one day, after many years, 
the King sent out a proclamation to 
all the surrounding countries, asking 
for aid 4 

“But gosh! why didn’t he do that 
before ?”” 

““To any man,’ he said, ‘who will 
rescue the Princess from the Dragon 
I will give’—what do you think?” 

“Onions.” 

“Two eggs.” 

“Twenty cigarettes.” 

‘Box of matches.” 

“A chocolate-cream bun.” 

sek (hs 

“T know. 
rubies.” 

“Stupid old gold.” 

“No. You’re wrong. The hand of 
his daughter in marriage.” 

“Richard, would you believe it?” 

“The King, Nancy, had an absolutely 
pre-Crimea mentality.” 

“T’ll say he had. Uncle, had any- 
thing been said to the Princess about 
these somewhat unilateral nuptials?” 

‘“Never mind. Now, such was the 








of the 








Silly old emeralds and 
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fame of the Dragon that only two 
young men came forward, much to 
the King’s disappointment. The first 
young man was a nobleman. The 
second young man - 

“Was a swineherd.” 

“Quite right, Nancy. 
guess?” 

“O gosh!” 

“The first young man said: ‘With 
my sharp sword I shall attack the 
Dragon a 

“Frontal? Or flanking?” 

““*_and slay him. Because I want 
to marry the Princess Nosegay sad 

“Onion.” 

“Onion ’—I beg your pardon. But 
the swineherd said: ‘I do not desire 
the hand of your daughter in 
marriage.’” 

“That’s the first sensible episode in 
the entire narrative.” 

*“* All I want,’ he said ‘is A 

“Onions!” 

“Eggs!” 

“Cigarettes!” 

“Matches!” 

“Number Eight torch batteries!” 

“Steak-and-kidney pudding!” 

“No. ‘All I want,’ he said, ‘is to 

“T know! To turn on all the lights 





How did you 
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and pull up all the blinds! Every 
night !” 
“No. ‘All I want,’ he said, ‘is to 


999 


do a good deed for my fellow men. 

“Gosh!” 

“Richard, this is frightful.” 

“Nancy, this is simply nauseating. 
However. Go on, Uncle.” 

“Children, I can’t help feeling that 
you don’t much like my story.” 

“Uncle, you’re an angel. But the 
story. Well, it’s not very objective, 
is it?” 

“Not very modern, you mean. All 
right—we ll try again. So the King 
said: ‘But how, young man, do you 
propose to slay so powerful a dragon ?’ 
‘Sire,’ said the young swineherd, ‘I do 
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not 
all.’” 

“What 2?” 

“That, Nancy, is precisely what the 
King replied. ‘Sire,’ said the youth, 
‘I shall go to the Dragon and say: 
“Dragon, I believe you to be misunder- 
stood, as others are. As Iam. And 
misunderstood by yourself as well as 
others. You, Dragon, have carried off 
the Princess: and you think—you 
really think—that your one idea is to 
hold on to the Princess. Well, you’re 
wrong. You’re really thinking about 
the Better World. I, on the other 
hand, think that all I’m thinking 
about is killing iia 

“Slaying.” 

“Sorry. ‘“Slaying you and getting 
the Princess back. But I’m wrong. 
Hopelessly wrong. What I’m really 
thinking about is the Better 
World atin 

“What for? The Princess?” 

“No, no. ‘“For everybody,”’ the 
young man said. ‘“ For you too,Dragon. 
Especially you. At heart, Dragon, I do 
believe you’re not really a Dragon at 
all. To a great extent you’ve been 
forced to be a Dragon—you’ve been 
forced to carry off Princesses: simply 
because other people, like the King, 
have got the Princesses ame 

“Richard, this is frightful.” 

“Nancy, this is the end.” 

“But, children, don’t you like my 
story? I thought you wanted some- 
thing modern.” 

‘Richard, look at the time. 
darling, farewell.” 

“Off to bed? Already?” 

“What a hope!” 

“You're not, I trust, going down to 
one of those dreadful Underground 
platforms ?” 

“No, dear. That would be fun. On 
the contrary, we are proceeding to the 
roof. Richard, hand me my tin-toque. 
Thanks, Uncle.” A, PO. 


intend to slay the Dragon at 
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“ Fine body of men, Major! 


Vale! 


EFORE they fade for ever from our sight, 
Sailing like ghostly ships into the night, 
Let there be one luxurious hour in which 
We pause awhile to contemplate the rich. 


Consider them once more before they pass 
Into a more unfashionable class, 

Though it is true their loss shall be our gain, 
Weep, for we shall not see their like again. 


Let us be honest now, and testify 

That many of them pleased the outward eye, 
Their cars and yachts were lovely to behold, 
Beauty they bought, and colour, with their gold. 


And oh! Their houses, rising from the green 

Of peacocked lawns more smooth than velveteen, 
Palladian porticos, and warm pink towers 

Set in a scented sea of English flowers. 


Slandered so joyfully throughout the years, 
Unmourned they go, unwashed by any tears 

From eyes that once were strained to witness capers 
Cut for their benefit in weekly papers. 


Thus they depart into a strange new land, 
Speaking a tongue they do not understand; 

So for a little moment, with regret, 

Let us remember them—and then forget. V.G. 
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The Police Are At Work. 


HAT do you suppose he’s doing?” asked 
Cogbottle. 

Upfoot said, ‘I wouldn’t know. He looks warm.” 
“Perhaps we could give him a hand. I'll ask him.” 
Cogbottle approached the policeman respectfully, made 
his suggestion, and returned. 

“He requires no assistance,” he said. “His very words.” 

Upfoot said, “This is most mysterious. I should have 
said that if ever there were a man who could do with a 
little assistance 

‘Just independent perhaps,” said Cogbottle. “It comes 
out in all sorts of ways.” 

They watched the policeman for a time. His job appeared 
to be to hoist a bicycle with a small sandbag on the saddle 
over a wall, run as fast as he could round to the other side 
of the wall and hoist the bicycle back without the sandbag, 
return to prop it against the wall in a more suitable position, 
run round again for the sandbag, return once more and 
replace it on the saddle, and then go through the whole 
routine again. 

“T can see one way it’s coming out,” observed Upfoot at 
length. He was looking at the sandbag, which was not 
standing up well to its treatment. 

Cogbottle asked, “Do they by any chance have fatigues 
in the police? Perhaps this unfortunate man made a face 
at an Inspector.” 

“No,” said Upfoot. “In the police, there is reason in all 
they do.” 

“Sometimes it is more obvious,” said Cogbottle reflec- 
tively, “sometimes less.” 

A neatly-dressed elderly man with a beard strolled up 
and helped them to watch the policeman. After a time he 
remarked “Ah.” 

Cogbottle looked at him invitingly. ‘“‘Do you know what 
he’s up to?” 

“Not to know,” the bearded man unwillingly admitted. 
“But you may depend there’s sense behind it, somehow, 
though it may not leap to the eye, like. When I was with 
the Gas Light and Cocoa——” 

“Gas Light and what?” 

“Coke. You know, coke.” 

“Oh. Yes. Sorry. Go on.” 

“When I was with the Gas Light and Cocoa,” repeated 
the elderly man, ‘I used to look out of my window—I had 
an office on the first floor, right in the front: always the 
best place to watch things going on— and I used to look out, 
odd moments, and study a character that appeared to be 
doing things just as silly as that. But in the end it turned 
out there was sense behind it, all right.” 

“Yes?” 

“T forget what. It’s many years ago. But it was all 
right. It was quite simple.” 

‘“T suppose this is quite simple too really,” said Cogbottle, 
as the man trailed his stick along to the end of the wall and 
peered round it. 

“That is the gentleman’s implication.” 

“But it doesn’t get us any further. I want to know what 
the simple reason is,” Cogbottle said discontentedly. “I do 
not wish this to become one of those problems that remain 
permanently at the back of one’s mind—problems that it 
would do one no real good to have explained, but that 
cause . . . uneasiness.” 

“Exactly. [ always wonder what Red Indian it was that 
first thought of smoking, and why.” 

“T don’t get it.” 
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“I’ve found your identity card, dear—it was in 
with your gas-mask.” 


‘“‘That’s one of my problems, I mean,” said Upfoot. 

The bearded man had returned. “‘ You do get to thinking,” 
he agreed solemnly. ‘It’s many years ago now since I was 
with the Gas Light and Cocoa, but I used to puzzle about a 
lot of things. I forget what they were,” he added. 

“T also wonder a good deal,” said Upfoot, “what word 
is most ofteri telephoned. Most people will say it’s Hullo, 
but my bet is on Yes. Not that I can see any way at all of 
finding out.” 

“Your mind seems to be constantly busy with matters of 
comparatively little importance,” said Cogbottle. 

‘““You would perhaps think more highly of me,” Upfoot 
suggested, “if I took to wondering why policemen run 
round walls?” 

Cogbottle said “Wondering about policemen, though 
possibly a pursuit without obviously useful results, might 
at least prove to have some connection with the war effort. 
It could be a sign of social conscience. Wondering, on the 
other hand, about Red Indians, in the distant past i 

‘He’s finished,” Upfoot interrupted. 

It seemed that the policeman had. He looked at his 
watch, wrote something in a notebook, and wheeled the 
bicycle and its dribbling sandbag away. 

“Oh, I see what it is,” said the man with the beard 
suddenly. “He was on a timing job. Checking someone’s 
alibi, something like that. Finding out. how long it would 
have taken him to do something. That sandbag represented 
a body, I wouldn’t be surprised.” 

“Oh. Thanks.” 

“Quite simple, you see,” said the man. “I said it would 
be. There’s always a reason. When I was with the Gas 
Light and Cocoa 4 

Cogbottle said to Upfoot in a low voice: “He lives in the 
ast.” 
ue Like a tobacconist’s window,” said Upfoot immediately. 
He added with satisfaction: ‘‘I knew 1’d manage to work 
that off some time.” R. M. 








° ° 


Summing-Up 
“What is clear beyond question is that the immediate foreground 
_is obscure.”—Daily Paper. 
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I Schpy ! 


(Lecture delivered by Herr Nasenparke to apprentice 
Fifth Columnists) 


ATIONALSOCIALIST VIFTHCOLUMNISERS!— 

The Fuehrer has sent me to deach -you how to do I 

schpy against the Plutodemocratismus, with keeping 

your eyes open and your ears when you in England, despite 
the gustoms, geschmuggled are. Therefore be agog! 

Remember, do not be put in brison as soon as you arrive. 
As good englisch Nationalsocialists, you should speak the 
lingo franco concurrently like natives, but if not, purse 
your lips like oysters. 

Loiter, I command you, on the cirgumference of dumps 
of war and drop eaves upon the whispers of those who are 
handy in the faschioning of explositions. Be cireumlocutory 
about aircraftdromes and enter inns to confer with 
personnel, first tendering ale in measures of one pint only. 

When you are enchoying public transport, be sure to 
hearken. Collect odd words in your mind’s eye, with a view 
to piecemeal untelligence. 

At the kinema portrayals there are bound to be asides 
among the audience. Snatch them up, disdaining the drama, 
lest there be some tidbid of uniform value among. 

While at tea-and-buns in public, slyly observe such of 
your neighbours who are in martial wear, and should you see 
such in a bublic telefonbox, sneak up along as if you were 
he who wisched to be the next to give a ring. 

Do not wear an ersatz beard or disguise the nordic looks, 
but imitate, if possible, the commercial traveller and, when 
vocal, describe delicate situations with loud guffaws. 

That is all for just at the moment, but you schall hear 
again how to wage rumours. Dis-schmiss! 
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Miss Fforbes-Wattson, have you had any experience of agricultural work?” 


Soup 


Posted from Cairo on April 30th) 


HALL I ever again have mutton soup that will taste 
at all as sweet 
As the soup that the Russian captain cooked when we 
went for a cruise off Crete ? 


When a Polish countess washed the plates with the help of 


some Greeks and Dutch, 

And we most of us had a price on our heads and nobody 
worried much, 

And whoever was tired lay down to rest wherever he 
chanced to be, 

And all helped all whenever they could, in the way of the 
refugee, 

And we learned how good was water again, and the wonderful 
taste of tea. 

And two things glared at us all the way, since we steamed 
out from “the wrecks— 

The blue of the Mediterranean, and the dirt that lay on 
the decks, 


For nothing could be thrown overboard that a seagull might 
have swallowed: 

Their white wings would have been soon picked up and the 
Germans would have followed. 

And this they did in any case, and Italians too came out, 

And many and many a thing occurred that may not be 
written about. 

But I had a talk in spite of that with a Greek and a Serb 
or two, 

A Montenegrin, a Pole, two Czechs, some Englishmen and 
a Jew, 

With a Frenchman and an Australian and a man from the 
U.S.A. 

And I learned a lot of things thereby that I knew not until 
that day. 

And I feel I shall never be one again of such a friendly group, 

Or ever again taste soup so good as that Russian captain’s 
soup. ANON. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE ATTITUDE 


“For heaven’s sake don’t stand there like that! This is the anniversary of Waterloo.” 
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| A THOUSAND THANKS 
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. THOUSAND thanks, the men and myself are most grateful to you. There are still 
bitter East winds blowing in the bleak places where the guns are, and the woollies 
are much appreciated.” 
Letters of appreciation reach us from many directions, expressing the gratitude of the 
Fighting Forces, of the bombed and homeless, of the hospitals and many others who 
benefit by gifts from the PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND. These gifts are only 
made possible by your generosity and contributions. Please help us to help those on whose 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, June 10th.—House of Lords: 
Lord Woolton Fills the Flowing Bowl. 
House of Commons: A Debate on 
the War. 
Wednesday, June 11th.—House of Com- 
mons: Civil Defence is Inspected. 


Thursday, June 12th.—House of Com- 
mons: The Civil Defence Inspection 
is Continued. 


Tuesday, June 10th.—The biggest 
glutton for “‘Realism” ought to have 
been satisfied—not to say satiated—by 
to-day’s debate. 

The setting was dramatic. While 
Members of the Commons were having 
their Whitsun recess, British Forces, 
after a twelve days’ fight, had had to 
withdraw from the Greek island of 
Crete, leaving far too many gallant 
men behind, but evacuating 17,000. 

M.P.s—sharing the nation’s dis- 
appointment at the loss of an island 
which, but a month earlier, Mr. 
CHURCHILL had declared we should 
defend to the death and without 
thought of retirement—assembled in 
critical mood, determined to have a 
clear statement about it all. 
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AND ALL THIS—I 


Mr. Hore-BEttisHA, drawing a lesson from 
Greece, points out that the methods of Ajax 
in defying the lightning are now out of date. 


It was a grave and critical debate, 
with few of those flashes of humour 
which enlighten most discussions in 
our Parliament, even in war-time. 

Mr. CHURCHILL looked worried and 
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wary, and there was a rather reluctant 
coolness in the cheer which greeted 
him. Members did not feel like 
enthusiastic cheering. 

Mr. Lees-Smitu, Leader of the 
Opposition, opened the debate after 
Mr. CHURCHILL had noticeably lowered 
the temperature of the House still 
further by declining very firmly to 
make a preliminary statement, to give 
the discussion some direction. Members 
clearly did not like the Prive 
MINISTER’s attitude. Some of them 
stayed to listen to Mr. LEEs-SmirH’s 
mildly-worded complaints about the 
conduct of the Crete campaign, which 
he regarded as part of a great delaying 
action which would go on until we 
could gain supremacy of armaments 
over the Germans. 

Mr. Leste Hore-Be .tsua filled the 
House up again with a _ powerful 
demand for evidence that the grim 
lessons of Crete had been learned by 
those who direct our war effort, and 
that the knowledge gained at such 
cost would be used in the defence of 
our own land. Members looked uneasy 
as the former War Minister built up a 
case to prove that there must be some- 
thing wrong if the best-laid plans of 
politicians and generals could go so 
very far agley. If the setbacks were 
part of the fortune of war, said he, 
they should be overlooked, but if they 
were the results of miscalculation and 
error, then serious notice must be 
taken of them. 

Mr. Hore-BELIsHA sharply reminded 
the Prime MINISTER that his Govern- 
ment had superseded Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S a year ago, following similar 
events in Norway—a covert hint of the 
mortality of all Governments. There 
must be closer co-operation between 
the Army and the Air Force; there 
must be a new grimness in the whole 
nation’s war effort; there must be a 
realization by all that we were “up 
against it.” 

Mr. CHURCHILL looked surprised at 
the cheers which greeted this down- 
right statement from Mr. Hore- 
BE.IsHA: “I deem it my duty to warn 
the country that it is only by handling 
our problems with more vigour, 
dynamism and imagination that we 
can obtain victory. No second-best 
standards, no false loyalties, must 
be allowed to stand in the way of 
achieving this result.” 

Mrs. RATHBONE, who succeeded her 
airman husband when he was killed in 
action, made an effective maiden 
speech in which she deplored the 
“1066 outlook.” 

Sir JoHN WaRDLAW-MILNE com- 
plained of too much red tape, Mr. 
BELLENGER of too little frankness in 
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the official war news, and Admiral 
BEaMIsH of too little fighting-space 
for the British Navy. Other speakers 
joined in what became an almost 
unbroken chorus of criticism, and then 
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AND ALL THIS—II 


Mrs. RATHBONE in a maiden speech main- 
tains that the principles of 1066 as regards 
Coast Defence no longer hold good. 


Mr. CHURCHILL (whose audience by 
this time included Mrs. CHURCHILL, 
most of the Diplomatic Corps and a 
considerable part of the House of 
Lords) rose to make his defence. 

The Prime MINISTER, always sensi- 
tive to a cold House, was not happy, 
and it was not one of his most brilliant 
speeches. We had lost the airfields of 
Crete (said he) because we had too few 
anti-aircraft guns, and all the rest had 
followed as the inevitable consequence. 

All our supplies had to go laboriously 
and slowly round the Cape, whereas 
HITLER’s travelled by the European 
expresses in the greatest luxury and 
speed. 

Even a jibe at the Press failed to 
gain the usual cheer and laugh, and 
then Mr. CHURCHILL had a go at Mr. 
HoreE-BE IsHA, saying he had left the 
Army in a “lamentable” condition. 
This generally “sure-fire winner” of 
personal attack got no round of cheers, 
either, and Mr. Hore-BELISHA quietly 
reminded the P.M. that he had 
described our Army evacuated from 
Dunkirk (largely the former War 
Minister’s creation) as leaving behind 
them as fine a lot of equipment as had 
ever been possessed by a British Army. 

Turning to more general topics, the 
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“ Our head cutter, Mr. Battersby, will now remove your coupons.” 
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Prime MINISTER promised that we 
should offer stubborn resistance to the 
will of the enemy in all fields. Crete 
and similar episodes might not, in the 
end, turn out so badly. Anyway, they 
could not fight their battles o’er again 
in Whitehall and in Parliament, and 
the only answer to defeat was victory. 

This last statement gained the first 
crashing cheer of the whole debate, 
and the first laugh came when Mr. 
CHURCHILL twitted Lord WINTERTON 
(a Government critic) with getting 
enjoyment from a sort of inverted 
Couéism: ‘‘We could easily lose this 
war in the next four months ’—saying 
this in the morning with great emphasis 
and going on his way invigorated. 

In Crete, we had lost 15,000 men, 
and the Germans at least 17,000, with 
about 450 planes. 

The PREMIER promised more planes 
to co-operate with the Army, a general 
tightening up of airfield defence and 
awareness of the dangers of paratroops, 
troop-carrying planes, and all the 
paraphernalia of modern warfare. He 
gave no guarantees about the future, 
but ended by saying that if in six 
months’ time we were no worse off, 


then a famous chapter would have been 
written in Britain’s martial history. 

The House went home quietly 
hopeful that the lessons of Crete had 
been learned. 

In the Lords, Lord Woo.ton 
announced that the Government had 
decided that the production of light 
beers should continue. Noble Lords 
permitted themselves a discreet cheer 
of approval. 

Wednesday, June 11th—Mr. Lip- 
DALL, a gentleman of considerable 
rotundity of speech, asked the Minister 
of Information why his fellow Member, 
Mr. VERNON BARTLETT, had _ been 
chosen to make a Postscript address on 
the wireless. 

Mr. Durr Cooper replied that the 
reason was the simple and unanswer- 
able one that Mr. BaRTLeTT was the 
best man for the job. It is hereby 
placed on record that at this entirely 
unsolicited — and loudly cheered — 
testimonial (original of which can be 
inspected at the House of Commons) 
Mr. BarTLett blushed a rosy red. 

Mr. Epen, Foreign Secretary, an- 
nounced reforms of the Foreign Service, 
including the amalgamation of the 


consular and diplomatic arms, and 
plans to make an ambassadorial 
career open to those who have no 
private means. 

And so to a debate on civil defence, 
in which all sorts of people raised all 
sorts of problems, none of which 
seemed to be particularly new to the 
long-suffering Ministers. 

Thursday, June 12th—Some more 
—a lot more—about civil defence. 
Members were so discreet that most of 
the punch went out of the debate. 
And when that happens most of the 
debate must, necessarily, go out of 
Punch. 

° ° 


Home: 1941 
VROM this market-day and flower 


town, 
From country camps afar, 
I catch the train for our town 
Where the bomb-holes are. 


Oh, my eager thoughts are winging 
Where the punctual siren croons, 
And I’ll hear the night wind singing 

In the cables of balloons. 
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At the Revue 





“RisE ABOVE It” (CoMEDY) 


REVUE may _ sometimes be 
naughty in its detail, but what a 
vessel of virtue it essentially is! 
It is farce which so often mocks the 
good and saps the foundations of 
society. Many years ago at our 
first entrancing visits to the play 
we were taught to deride the cloth 
and to believe that the curates of 
the Church of England were a 
covey of preposterous ninnies. (They 
were of course mainly Rugger and 
Boxing Blues). And to-day the 
darling butt of farcical violence is 
the Perfect Ratepayer whom Mr. 
RoBertsON Hare so_ perfectly 
presents. In farce, to be respectable 
is to be ridiculous—and the normal 
delight of the guffawing public is 
to see the righteous molested, 
overthrown, and even = seeking 
their stolen trousers in shameful 
disarray. 

Very different is the moral 
standard of revue. For here it is 
the exotic, the extreme, and the 
uncouth that are scolded for our 
pleasure. There is in Rise Above It 
a sensible song with a taking tune 
called ‘‘ English Ladies,” which is a 
cautionary ditty warning our native 
fair ones to keep to the blameless 
dances of their blood and soil. Above 
all they must abandon “‘swing,” which 
suits neither their figures nor their 
emotional tempo. Mr. WALTER 
CRISHAM, who sings and 
dances with great verve 
throughout the — show, 
points this moral, assisted 
by some very English 
ladies, and does it so neatly 
that dance-floor negrophily 
must surely be scotched 
for ever. We shall look for 
an instant and_ general 
return to the minuet. 


The four pillars of this 
entertainment are Mr. 
CrisHAM and Mr. HENRY 
KENDALL on the one side, 
and Miss HERMIONE Bap- 
DELEY and Miss HERMIONE 
GINGOLD on the other. Of 
the two HERMIONES one is 
longer and one is broader; 
both equally abound in 
brilliance. Both appear, 
early in the evening, in a 
co-operative vision of two 
dreadful dowagers trying 
on dreadful hats while the 
sparks of gossip and malice 


UNCERTAIN, 
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fly outward. Here is a warning against 
worldliness which these two acute 
cartoonists of the odious make won- 
derfully vivid. Soon afterwards Miss 
BADDELEY is ripping glorious nonsense 





HOME GROAN 


Mr. WALTER CRISHAM 


out of Chelsea as a chubby vampire 
of the studios. The suburban home 
is laughed at in one sketch for its 
clichés, but nobody scoffs at its moral 





COY, AND HARD TO PLEASE 


Miss HERMIONE GINGOLD AND Miss HERMIONE BADDELEY 
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propensities. 
right side. 
In this revue, moreover, the quality 
of mercy is not strained, although the 
display of compassion is rare upon our 
lighter stage. Miss GINGOLD sings 
sympathetically of the  lunch- 
hour ballet girl who abandons her 
three courses at one-and-six and 
mortifies the flesh in order to feed 
the spirit on the poetry of motion. 
Just a piece of cake that’s seedy 
and a faun that’s aprés-midi are 
more to her than hot-pot and 
steamed currant roll. Miss BADDE- 
LEY, not to be outdone in Christian 
charity, presents as “Not Really 
Red” a platform Communist: the 
poor girl’s trouble is to be nobody’s 
darling; let the world be kinder to 
her and she will cease to whine and 
start to coo. She is but a pale 
person mentally swallowing pink 
pills. It is gentle psychology and 
well conveyed. But there is no mercy 
for Bohemians, whether of Bolivia 
or Chelsea or Shrimpton-on-Sea. It 
has been fairly generally discovered 
of late that, among the horrors of 
war, exposure to concert-parties is 
not the least terrible. So we are 
shown the kind of troupe that once 
vexed the dingy pavilions of a 
minor esplanade and is now at 
large encouraging the war-effort. 
This is relentless burlesque, Mr. 
KENDALL being in fine form as 
the unquenchable comedian and Mr. 
CRISHAM being no less adroit as a tenor 
so wan as to be scarcely visible. One 
HERMIONE goes shuffling into a comedy 
number while the other is 
engulfed in a flow of song- 
ful soul, swims for shore, as 
it were, and grandly fails to 
make it. To the illustrious 
ballad “‘ Because,” the ques- 
tion “Why, oh, why?” was 
never more appropriate. 
In addition to the afore- 
said pillars there are other 
valuable supports. Miss 
CAROLE LYNNE is witty 
and decorative and Mr. 
HypE-WHITE intervenes 
amusingly as a compere in 
khaki. To talk of pillars 
and supports may be unfair 
to a revue which is amply 
good enough in words and 
music (the latter mainly 
by Mr. L. JuLtan JoNgEs) 
to need no propping up. 
Mr. KENDALL has directed 
the whole with proper wit 
and speed. Rise Above I! 
sets a gay standard at 
the start and never sinks 
below it. IB 


Revue is always on the 
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“Don’t be too optimistic—it’s a new recipe a la meself.” 


O be honest, I still think the 
name of this article ouht to be 
“Heil Grun,” wich is German for 
Green, becorse it was Green’s idea, and 
but for him it wuold not have been 
written. But Green is one of those 
fellows, you don’t often meat them, 
who always likes to be scroughpew- 
lously fair, thuogh you wuold never 
think it to look at him, and when I told 
him I was going to call it “Heil Grun,” 
he said “‘No.” 
“Why not?” I said. 
of the idea.” 
“Yes, I thort of it,” he said, “‘but 
whose going to write about it?” 
“You can, if you like,” I said. 
“Don’t be a cock-eyed hat,” he said, 
“T cuoldn’t write it for a farm of 
fleas.” 
(Note. 


“You thort 


For some 


End of 


He likes fleas. 


reason they never bite him. 
note.) 

“Cock-eyed hat your grandmother,” 
| said. “If 1 can do a thing, anybody 
can.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” he 


Heil Smith Minor / 


said, ‘‘you’re a borne writer,* all I can 
do is to get my fingers inky. I know, 
then, we'll toss for the name.” 

Wich we did, and it came down 
“Heil” me. 

Well, what gave Green his idea was 
reading about a German aerman who 
bailed out and came down on some- 
body’s coal-shed. After reading it he 
said, 

“This makes one think! What 
wuold you say if a German came down 
on your coal-shed ?” 

‘We haven’t got a coal-shed,” I said. 

“Well, what wuold you say if you 
had, and he did?” he said. 

““Gessen aussen meinen coalen,” | 
said. 

(We learn German.) 

“Even if that’s right, wich I don’t 
think it is,” he said, ‘‘wuold that make 
him do it?” 

‘Well what wuold make him do it ?” 
I said. 





* This doesn’t mean I agree with him. 
Auther. 


“Hands up, you paltery beatle,” he 
said, ‘‘unless you want a bullit throuh 
your goose-stepping hide, you may not 
think I have a pistol, but, oho, I’ve 
only got to press my wescoat button.” 

“T grant you, that’s jolly hot,” I 
said, “but you cuoldn’t say it in 
German.” 

“That’s what I mean,” he said. 
“All I cuold say in German wuold be 
to ask him if he had lost his uncle’s 
penknife.” 

I saw what he meant. We were 
being taut the wrong things. Only I 
didn’t see what we cuold do about it. 

‘Well, I can,” he said, after I’d said 
I cuoldn’t. “All we want is one of 
those Conversashun Guydes, and then 
we cuold pick out the sentenses one 
neads in a war.” 

“What do they cost?” I said. 

“‘T’ve seen one at a shilling,” he said. 

“Then why not get it?” I said. 

“T thort we might both get it,” he 
said, ‘‘and then it wuold only cost me 
sixpence.” 

“And me sixpence,” I said. 
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“Yes,” he said. 

“T’ve only got sixpence,” I said. 
“So have I,” he said. 

“T’m not even sure I’ve got that,” 
said, “‘I’ll let you know.” 

You see, I owed it to Dobson, he’s 
another boy, so I went to find him and 
ask if he cuold wait for a bit, but he 
cuoldn’t, becorse he owed it to another 
boy. 

“Who?” I said. 

“Green,” he said. 

“Oh, then that’s all right,” I said. 

So I paid him and he paid Green, and 
we got the book. 

The man we bort the book off of 
seamed a bit suspishus, I don’t know 
why, as if we were Fifth Colunmists, 
and asked us what we wanted it for. 

““Elevenpence,” said Green. 

“A shilling’s the price, Funny,” he 
said. ‘‘What I meant was, what are 
you going to do with it?” 

“T thort it might be nice fried, with 
onyon sorce,” said Green. 

When it comes to repartea, you can’t 
find many better men than Green. 
I’m suposed to be pretty hot, but he 
beats me four times out of five. 

Well, when we got back we opened 
the book, and it looked for a bit as if 
we'd waisted our money, becorse the 
first six things we came upon by taking 
the top things on six diferent pages 
weren’t things you cuold very well say 
to a German who came down on your 
coal-shed. In fact, they were, i.e.:— 

(1) Ich bin um sieben Urh zuruck= 
I will be back at seven. 

(2) Kissen Sie mich=Kiss me. 

(3) Ich fulhe Schmerzen=I feel a 
pain. 

(4) Haben Sie ein sharfes Messer ? = 
Can you let me have a sharp knife ? 

(5) Bitte geben Sie mir ein trockenes 
Schampoo= Please give me a dry 
shampooh. 

(6) Hammelnierenstuck = Loin of 
mutton. 

We thort No. 6 was going to be a 
winner, but as you will see, it turned 
out not. 

But after we had studdied the book 
more carefully, we found that there 
were quite a lot of things one cuold use, 
espeshully if one added itoms from 
the Food List at the end. It was from 
the end, of corse, that we'd got the 
loin of mutton. In fact, after a certin 
amount of swot, we strung together six 
sentenses that cuold not only do for a 
German who came down on a coal- 
shed, but for one who came down 
anywhere. 

One reason I am going to tell them 
to you in full is becorse you may like to 
learn them yourself in case of nead, but 
another reason is that of corse I’d have 
told you anyhow. 


— 
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Well, here they are, and you can 
count on the speling being right this 
time, becorse they are all in the 
book, i.e.:— 


(1) Kommen Sie hier, Sie gebratebe 
Gans=Come here, you stuffed roast 
goose. 

(2) Sofort, Sie Schellfisch= At once, 
you haddock. 

(3) Wie heissen Sie, haben Sie 
nichts zu verzollen, Sie Kabeljau?= 
What is your name, have you nothing 
to declare, you codfish ? 

(4) Folgen Sie mir, Sie Schweins- 
gehirn= Follow me, you pig’s brains. 

(5) Hier ist der Washstube, Sie 
Zweibel=Here is the Police Station, 
you onion. 

And then, to end up with: 

(6) Ich hoffe Sie wiederzusehen, Ich 
glaube nicht, Sie gekochte Schweine- 
schenkel=I hope we shall meet again, 
I don’t think, you boiled leg of pork. 


Now I expeckt the reader is thinking, 
becorse I know I wuold, that after all 
this trubble and expence, nothing came 
of it. Well, I wuold of been wrong, and 
so is he or she. 

It’s true nothing hapened for a bit, 
and we studdied the skies for dessend- 
ing Germans in vane. Mind you, I’m 
not saying we wanted them, we didn’t, 
but we were ready for them, and every 
morning we said over the six sentenses 
to each other to be sure we’d got them 
pat and cuold say them feircely. You 
see, it’s no good stammaring to a 
German, you've got to be feirce. 

Well, I don’t beleive in keeping 
poeple on tender hooks, so I will now 
come to the day to wich all this is 
leeding up, thouh acktually it led the 
aerman down. We saw him coming 
down in the middle of a walk, I mean 
we were in the middle of the walk, he 
was in the middle of the sky. 

“My hat!” I said. 

‘Mine too,” said Green. 

“What shall we do?” I said. 

“We ouht to know by now,” he said. 

“Yes, of corse we know,” I said, 
“but what I mean is, are we going to 
do it?” 

“We'll have waisted a shilling if we 
don’t,” he said. 

“That’s true,” I said. 

*“So come on,” he said. 

“All right,” I said. 

‘Well, do,” he said. 

“You’re not,” I said. 

“No, but I’m going to,” he said. 

“In that case, so will I,” I said. 

“Don’t forget to look feirce,” he said. 

The aerman seamed to be coming 
down about three fields away, and we 
rushed towords him like a cupple of 
mad bulls, but if the reader is thinking, 
‘Oh, how brave,” he or she neadn’t, 
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becorse thuough we looked feirce, 
Green did anyway, we didn’t feal it, 
and we were only rushing like we were 
to get it over. 

We reeched the field jest as the 
aerman did, and luckerly for us he sort 
of bumped and rolled over, getting so 
mixed up in his parryshoot that you 
cuold hardly tell wich was wich. In 
fact he was so ‘‘swaythed in quipment,” 
as they say, or if not as I say, that all 
we cuold see of him himself when he 
stopped rolling was his eyes blinking 
behind his goggles nineteen to the 
dozen. 

“Kommen Sie hier, Sie gebrate Gans,” 
said Green. 

“Sofort, Sie Schellfisch,” I said. 

“Wie heissen Sie, haben Sie nichts 
zu verzollen, Sie Kabeljau?” said 
Green. 

“Folgen Sie Schweinsgehirn,” I said. 

We had to stop there, becorse the 
next one was about being at the 
police station, and of corse we hadn’t 
got there yet, but we’d said enoufh 
to wake him up, and by this time he 
was blinking ninety-nine to the dozen, 
in fact, we didn’t like the look of him, 
and I don’t mind saying I backed a 
little, so did Green, when he sat up and 


shouted, 

“Was die Kiebitz, Zundkerze, 
Lerchen Pastete, Kalbrippenstuck, 
Hemdhosen, und Schnepfen auf 
gerostetem !” 

“What?” we said. 


“That means, the same to you with 
knobs on,” he said. “Stop making 
funny faces, and give me a hand. I’m 
George Blakewell, of Tooting.” 

Well, anyway, it was good practise 
for next time. 

Note.—In case the reader wuold like 
to know what he said to us, we looked 
it up afterwards in the book, wich he 
singed, and is now worth eleven-and- 
sixpence, it was: 

“What the plover, sparking-plug, 
lark pie, ribs of veal, combinations, 
and snipe on toast.” 

End of note. 





° °o 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious 


“Arrangements have now been made that 
should an ambulance to which you are 
attached move whilst you are on duty, you 


will automatically move with the machine.” 
From an Ambulance Officer's Letter. 


° ° 


“The headwaters of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the great rivers of Irak, rise in 
Mosul, and a hostile force there could divert 
the waters and turn the valleys of lower 
Irak into a dessert.”—Daily Paper. 


Not a bad idea, either. 
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“Shop assistants seem to be getting so independent 
nowadays, dear.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Case for the Prosecution 


WueEn ALFRED voN Tirpitz declared in 1919 that 
Germany stood or fell by a free Europe, he did but reiterate 
an age-old warning of what would happen were Germany 
to lose her civilizing contacts with the rest of Christendom. 
This warning had been delivered by voices (often muffled 
voices) at home and by clearer and more critical voices 
abroad ever since there wasa Germany. “All true Germans,” 
said NrETzSCHE, “go abroad: for modern Germany is a 
Slavic outpost.” To present the case of German versus Hun 
(ALLEN AND Unwiy, 10/6) as voiced by the Germans them- 
selves, is not only, as Mr. Durr Cooper suggests, to help us 
estimate what we are fighting against: it is to show what 
the best Germans have always fought against and to help 
them to resume that struggle. Here, in an admirably 
translated anthology, compiled by Cart BrriniTzeER and 
BERTHE GROSSBARD, the German Jekyll indicts the German 
Hyde or the German Hyde is allowed to indict himself. It 
is an illuminating book; and when one realizes how 
impossible it would be to produce a similar indictment of 
England by Englishmen, one tastes the true beatitude of 
living well spoken of in a land of free speech. 





The Born Story-teller 


The average standard of novel-writing to-day is alarm- 
ingly high. The average novel of course is dull; 
interminable at three hundred pages—if it was necessary 
to cut them, if a paper-knife was still essential to the 
English drawing-room, publishers’ sales would collapse. 
But the tricks of character analysis, of thought analysis, 
have kept thousands of pot-boilers on the simmer. There 
are so many good schools at which learning is easy. There 
is the Conrad way and the Hemingway. But oh! Mr. 
SOMERSET MavGHaM! your characters all speak alike; in 
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vour latest book you offer us a handful of rich idle people in 
Florence of not much interest; you give them improbable 
motives and almost impossible actions, and you, who can 
dissect a heart so expertly, hardly bother to look even into 
their minds. Yet just the same nothing could be more 
readable than Up at the Villa (HEINEMANN, 6/-). The length 
and the price indicate that this is not a full-dress novel, 
and the author himself calls it a tale. It is a tale, roughly 
speaking, of a beautiful woman, a theatrical murder, a stiff 
absurd Englishman, and a worthless fellow who turns out to 
have a heart of gold. It is carelessly written. The plot is 
at the same time trivial and melodramatic. But neverthe- 
less Up at the Villa has the stamp of the born story-teller 
on it, the gift that makes even quite bad books—The 
Woman in White, or Trilby—well read and well loved. It 
is the one incommunicable gift, a mantle which cannot be 
bequeathed, and it has never yet failed the lucky SoMERSET 
MavcHaM. 


Kentucky to Congo 


After serving (very youthfully) in the last great war, 
Dr. W. E. Davis proceeded to college to acquire a belated 
education. He then discovered that the life of a medical 
missionary was (as he modestly puts it) “‘a worthwhile line 
of endeavour,” and spent ten strenuous and devoted years 
as a Congo Doctor (HALE, 12/6). His visits to patients 
rounded up by the roll of drums took him deep into the 
“second century” world of the Belgian province of 
Coquilhatville, a world subsequently so swiftly changed for 
the worse that the native ‘comes naked out of the jungle 
and goes to work in a garage.” Into primitive Africa’s 
worst mazes of tropical disease (often as a last alternative 
to an unsuccessful witch-doctor) Dr. Davis introduced the 
resources of modern medicine and surgery. He depicts 
traders and planters who came to get rich and died of 
blackwater fever; colleagues aboriginal and imported; 
sensible and sympathetic Belgian administrators. But his 
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Guest (who has just been introduced by his hostess to her niece, gazing fixedly beyond her). “How vo you-—— Is 
THAT BUTTER?” 


Claude E. Shepperson, June 19th, 1918 


main concern is with the daily round—the daily round of a 
man who (usually under the most improvised circumstances 
and before a large and excited audience) performed over 
five hundred major operations a year. 





In England Now 


Formidable to Tyrants, by Puytits BoTToME (FABER, 
7/6), presents a picture of the people of Britain as they 
have appeared during the first eighteen months of the 
war. The author has lived thirty years in Europe and 
nine in the United States and she is thus able to speak of 
her own country, Britain, with some measure of detachment. 
The book was apparently written at the instance of American 
friends, and the aim has been to reveal not only to American 
readers but to British as well something of the true meaning 


of the quiet and unassuming heroism which recent months 
have brought increasingly into evidence. The writer has 
been given facilities to visit the scenes of public activities of 
all sorts—air-raid shelters, devastated areas, prohibited 
zones, munition factories, battleships, Army and Air Force 
camps, and so on—and the resulting record is an interesting 
blend of personal experience and shrewd deduction. The 
subject is too vast to describe in full detail, and while there 
are some generalities which are not too convincing there are 
others which indicate the most acute understanding. The 
army, for instance, is not quite so old-fashioned as is 
suggested, but the railway men deserve all the good that is 
said of them and the “soft-voiced, infinitely calm old guard” 
is one of very many as fine. The book should serve its 
purpose well. It will certainly impress any tyrant into 
whose hands it may fall. 
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“ Bob dabn a bit, I suspect you need an ’air-cut.” 


Home Guard Goings-On 


Wide Open Spaces 


UR winter training, which some- 
how managed to run well on 
into the spring, is at last over 

and done with; for the time being we 
have finished with the dreary theory 
of war, the notebook and blackboard 
work, and are eager to put our learning 
to the test, profiting by the delayed 
sunsets of this unusual summer. 

On this humid evening we are 


devoting ourselves to Portion Three of 
our Platoon Area (coloured a delicate 
pink on our large-scale ordnance map), 


and to this end we have made our way 
through the village and out at the 
other side. We are passing the last 
scattered cottages, and from one of the 
open windows the civilian population 
gives us a characteristic send-off as we 
make for open country. 

‘See, Brenda—soldiers!” 

“Boo-hoo .. .” 

“See the pretty soldiers, Brenda!” 

‘‘Boo—tain’t soldiers, ’s only the 
‘Ome Guard—hoo!” 
“But they’re sorter soldiers, duck. 
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Look, there’s Mr. Bristow the post- 
man—see how funny he walks!” 

Mr. Bristow the postman marches 
steadfastly on with the rest of us, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. If his gait does display a certain 
lumpiness it is only because even his 
hardened feet have not quite recovered 
from our operations of Sunday last; 
he does not permit his attention to be 
distracted from the matters which are, 
so to speak, afoot. 

Yes, we can take it. It came as a 
shock in the early days to find the 
younger onlookers according us the 
appreciation usually reserved for one- 
man bands and travelling acrobats, but 
we are hardened to it now. Sticks and 
stones may break our bones, as Mr. 
Punnitt declared after achieving a 
comedy smash-hit at his premiére, but 
words can’t hurt us; and if we assist 
a harassed mother by staying her little 
one’s tears—well, it is only what we 
expected (if in rather more dashing 
circumstances) when we took our oath 
of allegiance all those centuries ago. 

The voices fade away behind us, 
and there is no sound but the skirl 
of mosquitoes and the plunging of 
our concerted boots in the mud- 
packed byway; our last link with 
civilization has been severed; ahead 
and on either flank the sombre and 
prickly moor stretches away to the 
horizon; the evening’s exercise is 
about to begin. 

We have had two or three of these 
energetic evenings lately, and have 
gained valuable experience from them. 
Weaknesses have been detected—not 
only of wind and limb, which are for 
the most part self-remedying, but of 
discipline and organization. Consider, 
for example, how we shall have 
to guard against any recurrence of 
the disaster which overtook Sergeant 
Smirk at a recent alfresco meeting. 

Historians will no doubt call the 
affair the Battle of the Mound, if 
the local papers don’t get hold of the 
idea before them. Its site, if battles 
can be said to have sites, was a 
modest gorse-covered eminence on the 
west side of, but conveniently near 
to, the village. The defending force, 
Sections “A”, “B,” “C” and “D,” 
were given half an hour’s start on 
the attacking force, Section “E”. This 
heavily outnumbered contingent was 
to make its way as invisibly as pos- 
sible from the village to the mound, 
across the intervening strip of heath. 
Meanwhile, the four defending Sections 
were to use their half-hour’s grace to 
establish themselves in positions of 
partial or total concealment, according 
to the ingenuity of their respective 
leaders. 
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From the defenders’ point of view, 
the main purpose of the exercise was 
to school the leaders in delivering crisp 
and concise fire orders, impossible of 
misconstruction, and it was afterwards 
agreed, by members of “‘B” Section at 
any rate, that any progress made 
towards this end entirely justified the 
time and patience expended. The 
subject of fire orders had _ been 
thoroughly mastered on paper, not 
only by those qualified to give them, 
but by those expected to carry them 
out, and it was this sharing of educa- 
tion in equal proportions which led to 
Sergeant Smirk being (on paper) shot 
in the back by his own Section, and 
upon his own instructions. 

“B” Section had been lying in its 
gorse bushes for ten minutes or so, its 
left eyes fixed unwinkingly on the 
plain beneath, when suddenly a hoarse 
whisper went up on the still air; it grew, 
it spread, it was hissed back and forth 
in the depths of the yellow blooms. 

“There’s two of ’em!” “Where? I 
don’t see nothing.” “Yes, I see ’em!” 
“Aye! Down by the hedge, end o’ the 
lane!” “Ah, now I do ; two of ’em!” 
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“There’s a pair of ’em, at the lane- 
end, Charlie!” “What, Mr. Fiske ? 
Pair where?” ““Why, crawling out o° 
Drayton’s Lane, there!” “Oh, ah! 
Down by Ted Cooper’s field !” 

Now, although the alarm was on the 
whole Section’s lips, although every 
nostril was dilated and every finger 
a-tremble on its trigger, Sergeant 
Smirk himself had smelt trouble in 
a more easterly direction, and quite 
refused to notice the two glaringly 
new steel helmets creeping along below 
and to the northward. Mr. Fiske, 
seeing the target slipping away, felt 
that a little personal initiative was 
called for. 

“Sergeant! Mr. Smirk! There’s two 
of ’em right bang below us. We can 
pick ’em off a treat a 

“Quiet, there!” barked the Sergeant 
authoritatively; he had now observed 
a definite movement in the quarter 
under his own surveillance. 

“But we only want a fire order.” Mr. 
Fiske clicked his tongue impatiently. 
“Give us a fire order, and we can 
pick r 

“Sec-tion ...” said Sergeant Smirk, 














“Tuo and a half to Newgate, please.” 
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giving one—‘‘small fir-tree—near red- 
brick building - 

An angry buzz arose amongst the 
Section. No fir-tree, it was declared 
petulantly, was to be seen anywhere 
near the two beetle-like tin-hats. And 
as for a building, red-brick or any 
other sort... 

“No, no!” burst out Mr. Fiske 
mutinously—‘‘not near Arthur Fuller’s 
barn at all; you’ve got the wrong——” 

“Nine o’clock—two ’undred and 
fifty yards P 

“ But you ’ve got.the wrong direction, 
man! It’s——” 

“Five rounds rapid—” 
the Sergeant inexorably. 

It was more than flesh and blood 
could stand. Dropping his rifle, Mr. 
Fiske hastened crabwise to his leader’s 
side, heedless of the sturdy thorns 
which pierced his hands and knees. As 
he went he panted out the true state of 
affairs, urging a change of policy before 
it was too late. But the Sergeant was 
unswerving of purpose. 

“Fire!” he roared, but instantly 
sprang to his feet and threw out his 
arms protectively, adding on a note of 








continued 














panic, “As you were—them’s a couple 
of kids !” 

Alas! The couple of kids robbed 
“B” Section (on paper) of its gallant 
leader; the men had brought round 
their muzzles at the last moment, and 
filled him (theoretically) full of lead. 
As Sergeant Smirk said afterwards— 
having made a miraculous recovery— 
“It only goes to show.” And his eye 
rested for a spell on Mr. Fiske. 


Mr. Fiske is not with us to-night— 
not, that is to say, with the marching 
party. He and his friend Mr. Corker 
have gone on before us, to hide. This 
was an inspiration of our Platoon 
Commander’s to lend a spice of excite- 
ment to an evening of rather dull 
routine. All we are really setting out to 
do is to move in open formation across 
the heathland forming our “Portion 
Three,” familiarizing ourselves with its 
every hillock and hollow. To keep 
boredom at bay, then, Volunteers 
Fiske and Corker have gone ahead and 
concealed themselves somewhere with- 
in the Portion’s ordained boundaries, 
and it is up to us to hunt them down. 
For some reason this makes even the 
less enthusiastic of us feel that our 
time is not being entirely wasted. 

It is a desolate piece of country, bare 
of habitation except for one forlorn 
bungalow of a dirty lemon colour; this 
we leave on our right, fanning out 
slowly across the waste of heather, 
bracken, stunted fir-trees and—as it 
turns out—bog. 

The bog is a surprise to us, and is 
stumbled upon, not to say into, by the 
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whole of “C” Section, who are more 
surprised than anybody. A _ practice 
Gas Alarm is in progress at the time, 
and “‘C” Section, like the rest of us, 
has failed to guard against its respirator 
eye-pieces steaming up and reducing 
visibility to eighteen inches; it comes 
as a shock, then, when the Section is 
suddenly swallowed up to the knee in 
thinnish mud, and it must be recorded 
with regret that in its anxiety to get a 
clearer idea of what is going on it 
rashly tears off its respirators and is 
instantly gassed to a man. In view of 
the Section’s privations, however, it is 
decided not to count this. 

After an hour and a half of keen but 
unfruitful beating, admiring tributes 
are being reluctantly paid to the 
cunning of Volunteers Fiske and 
Corker; no trace of them has yet been 
seen, although the whole Portion has 
now been combed on the outward trip 
and half of it re-combed on the return 
one. It is believed by some, especially 
by “C” Section, that the practise Gas 
Alarm was a bad move, since, failing 
actual physical contact, a whole 
regiment could have slipped through 
our net unnoticed. Special attention 
is therefore paid to this area on the 
return journey, but with no more 
encouraging results. 

It is getting dusk by the time we 
have re-passed the lemon-coloured 
bungalow and gathered in disappointed 
groups on the edge of Portion Three, 
waiting for the last minutes to expire 
before Volunteers Fiske and Corker 
must give themselves up as instructed. 
Gradually we fall silent, straining our 
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eyes into the mists which are already 
stealing over the heath, eager to mark 
the direction from which our quarry 
will come, so that the blame for over- 
looking them can be swiftly and justly 
allotted. 

Our Platoon Commander looks at 
his watch, and taps his cane a little 
anxiously against his knee. “2230 
hours,” he observes professionally— 
“should be here now.” And as he 
speaks a noise from our right causes us 
all to take a sharp half-turn. The 
lemon-coloured door of the lemon- 
coloured bungalow has been lightly 
slammed behind our two missing 
comrades. They approach us, laughing 
and talking, well pleased. 

“Well, a fine lot of hunters, I don’t 
think, Mr. Corker,” Mr. Fiske is saying 
as they draw near; “as if any Jerry 
would go an’ lie in all that muck an’ 
wet when there was a nice little cosy 
shack for him all made to order!” 

“Exackly,” agreed Mr. Corker—‘“‘I 
mean, it stands to reason, I mean to 
say, doesn’t it, Mr. Fiske?” 

Grinning, they stand before us. 
When the clamorous protests of 
swindled Platoon have been silenced 
by an abrupt call to attention, Mr. 
Corker straightens his face, steps 
trimly forward, and respectfully asks 
permission to fall out. 

Our Platoon Commander is a reason- 
able man—he has to be; he asks why. 

“Well, I mean,” says Mr. Corker, 


jerking a thumb towards the lemon- 
coloured bungalow—‘‘my missus ’as 
got my hot supper waiting, if you see 
what I mean.” 
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